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from the centre, but that they are always more nearly
perpendicular to the isobar than the wind in any portion
of a cyclone.

The upper currents, on the contrary, blow spirally
inwards, also in the direction of the watch-hands, and also
much inclined to the isobars.

Now, taking a general view of the relation of stripes to
isobars, we must not expect the lie of the stripe to be more
than a moderately good guide to the lie of the isobars.
Independently of the fact that there is no hard line
of demarcation between a cyclone and an anticyclone,
across which the stripes should suddenly alter from
parallel to transverse to the isobars, it is manifest that
when so much depends on the relative velocities of the
upper and lower currents, much variation in the lie of the
stripes must be expected.

But besides this, the author has sometimes found that
the intermediate current between the surface and the
cirrus materially affects the lie of the clouds, and that
the lie of some stripes cannot be explained on this
principle at all; but, in spite of all this, the above
generalizations on the lie of stripes are very valuable.

The following example, as observed by M. Phillipe
Weilbach, Copenhagen, illustrates our general principles.
Kg. 17 represents a portion of the cirrus-stripes as seen
at 1 p.m. on October 27,1880, at Copenhagen, foretelling
the bad weather which occurred on the following days.
The sky generally would be said to be covered with
striated cirrus-stripes, really forming a thin layer of cirro-
stratus, which appeared in great quantity and covered the
whole of the eastern sky from the zenith to the horizon,